GIVING A LEAD

state his views to give impetus to the movement. Stating
them, as he did, with emphasis and great earnestness,
he made it possible to look for the achievement of prac-
tical results within a short period of time. Many of
the accomplished architects of the younger school had
already realized that their careers would be found, not
in designing individual houses, but in answering the
need for large blocks of dwellings, providing the
essentials of a healthy and economically-run home.
Providing, too, an element of dignity. For that is as
essential as the rest.

To many people the very thought of "large blocks
of dwellings*' suggests the last dreary stage in the
complete mechanization of man. They believe that
mass production can only end in mass thinking and
mass living. They point to radio as an agency of
mass-produced education and to the slow killing of all
imagination which must ultimately result from that.
They have good reason for thek fears, especially with
regard to radio's influence. But even in this connection
and certainly in connection with the housing question,
the drilling of men's minds is not an essential part of
the movement. That fatal effect can be avoided by a
wise dispensation. In England the dispensation of
radio, in some of the more important spheres of influence,
has been anything but wise. The architect of to-day
and of to-morrow must take heed and avoid the errors
of the radio-builders. He must build in mass, yes;
but he must also build wisely. His large blocks of
buildings must on no account lead to the mass production
of blockheads. He must always allow room for imagina-
tion's play, even if he cannot always ensure that the
room shall have a view.

In matters of utilitarian detail, mass production can
be applied to housing more thoroughly than it has
been hitherto, and without danger of stunting the
occupants' mental development. Doors, windows and
various other parts are already produced by machinery.
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